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Bee Duke of Wellington's despatch, the pas-|] The Emperor did not think in the samc 
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menacing: ‘we weremasters of. a part of his} Emperor, that all went well on the plateau, 
field of battle, im an offensive position on his! and that on the arrival of the Old Guard 
centre, We were victorious, not oyly over they would have the whole field of battle. 
the Anglo-Dutch army of 85,000 men, but|} This was between half-pust seven and eight 
also. over-the. corps. of Bulow and 30,000/ o'clock ; a cry of alarm was heard to the 
‘Prussians... We had uo news of Grouchy.|| tight; Blucher, with the whole cope of 
Thus, from 65 to 68,000 French hed- beat) Zeithen, attacked. the .villago/of La- 
15,000-English, Belgian; Prussia’ h was imevdiately carriedy Ag 
At half-past seven, the cannonade of Ma movement of astonishment followed through- 
Grouchy ‘was at length heard; it was judged the whole of our right ; by that nren- 
to be at a distance of 23 leagues on oar!|s¥re We found ourselves cut off from the 
right. The Emperor thow;ht that the mo-| sof ‘Count de Lobau. The traitors 
ment was come for making a decisive attack, yee rege persons .in the arwy, and 
aud termifiating the combat. He recalled who had deserted, ably availed them- 
for that effect divers battalions and batteries [selves of this opporiunity to augment the 
of the guard which had been detached towards disorder, which was immediately propagated 
Planchenoit. At this very moment, the ene-|| with the greatest rapidity over the whole 
my’s army was informed of the arrival ofjjline. The eight battalions of Guards, 
Marshal’ Blacher, and of the first Prassian|| amongst whom were those of the Old Guard, 
corps; which had quitted Wavres in the|]instead of advancing to support the four 
morning, and came by Ohain to join the left} battalions engaged, ought to have made a 
of the Anlo-Putch army. [t was not the/| movement on the right to serve as asa re- 
only reinforcement : two brigades of English] serve, and to rally the troops driven from 
cavalry, consisting of six regiments, which|] La Haie —they obstructed the whole of this 
had been placed in reserve on that route,|| field of battle, by forming themselves in 
now rendered disposable by the arrival of|| squares by battalions. ‘The whole extromity 
the Prussian trapps, had joined the line. This|| of our right could still rally behind them. The 
news gave new life to the Anglo-Dutch arwy ;|} sun was set—nothing was desperate—when 
he was:.not arrested by: Marshal Gronehy,|} it placked up courage, and kept its position.|| the two brigades of enemy's cavalry, which 
We resume our account of a publication|} about half-past four, he ordered Marshal Ney| “ Under these critical circumstances, three] had net yet moved, penetrated between La- 
bich cannot fail to engage a great shage Swiaintain himself in Ly-flaie-Sainte, and{{ battalions of infantry of the second line of} Haie Sainte and the corps of General Reille. 
he public attention. aaa | iT) occupy it with several batalions, but toff our right retreated in good order to the Im- : 
ta ovr last publication, we could only enter!| make no movement till the issue of the .ma-jj perial Guard ‘which the Emperor had uares of the Guard ; but seeing the great 
yn the battle of Walerloo, which certaidly || nceuvre of the Prussians were seen. ‘Half anj| united. ‘This. movement, of which the] diserder which prevailed on the right, they 
ssumes avefy different appearance in the|i hour afterwards, about ‘five o'clock, at the##motive canuot be explained, disorganized} turned them. hese 3000 fresh horse pre- 
wh-of General Gourgaud from what it haf moment the latter: were attacking us mosti/our hne, The soldicrs said they had not} vented all rallying. The Emperor ordered 
in the statements which have hitherto briskly, the English endeavoured to retake|] been driven, but acted under orders. Phe} his four squadrons of service to charge 
tared in this country, La Haie-Sainte; they were vigorously .re-( Umperor havahgued them, and they returged|| them. These squadrons were not sufficiently 
ith respect to one material point, the pulsed the fire of our infantry, and by ajj %.thei pat The cavalry, who from their|| numerous, ‘The whole division of the cavalry 
iripation of the Prussians ih the battle! charge of cavalry ; but Marshal Ney, carried || elevated wituation eould see the whdle ficld,|} of rescrve of the Guard would have been 
Waterloo, the d atch of the Dukeof Wel-||away by his excessive ardour, forgot the|| observed this retrograde movement of the|| requisite; bat by a misfortune which be- 
ston is not only contradicted by the Prus-|}order which he had received ; he debouched || three battalions ;_ they at the same time saw|| longed to the fatality of that day, this divi- 
| official account, but it is contradicted|/on the p/ateau, which was immediately || the arrival of Marshal Blacher, and the two|| sion of two thousand horse grenadiers and 
Prince Bernard, of Sexe Weimar, whol crowned by the two divisions of cuirassiers|| brigades of fresh eavalry who were preparing|| dragoons, all picked men, had cngaged on 
manded the regiments of Nassau, Orange, of Milhaut, and by the light cavalry of the|| to charge them, Fearing that they should! the plateau, without orders from the Empe- 
t, which were stationed in the left wing of|] yuard, All the officers who surrounded the|{ be cut off, several regiments made a retro-jjror There were no longer any means of 
English army, and which, unfortunately,|| ‘‘mperor, seeing this movement, the success|| grade movement. rallying the troops; the four squadrons 
wed severely from the Prussians, who at} of the charges, the retreat of the several En-|| “The Emperer then formed his guard] having >cen overthrown, the confusion only 
it mistook them for French troops. glish squares, and the cessation of the fire || into columns to wake the meditated attack .{! augmented.” 
Before proceeding with our extracts from!! cf a part of the enemy's batteries, sung ow || but perceiving the hesitation in which the e will not follow General Gourgaud 
neral Gourgaud, we shall first quote, from|!« Victory!” and gave themselves up to joy.|| cavalry was, he judged that he ougbt tol] throughout the remaining details of the 
yield to circumstances, and that without] action, which was now deciced. We .are 
waiting till all the columns were formed, hel] informed by him that Napolcon attributed 
ought instantly to support the cavalry, and the loss chiefly—Ist, To the uncertainty of 
make a movement which might calm th: |} Marshal Grouchy on the 17th, respecting’ 
imaginations, and arrest the indecision inj the movement of the enemy. If on the 
which the troops were, whether they were|] evening of the 17th he had been at Wavres, 
.to fight or retreat, He advanced with the} in communication with the left of the army, 
four first battalions on the left of La Haie-j} Blucher would not have dared to uncover 
Sainte, and ordered General Reille to collect} himself before him, where Grouchy would 
his whole corps on his extceme left, and to] then have followed bimw ;—2d, to the mis- 
form it in columns of attuck, On arriving} conception of the instructions given to this 
at La Haie-Sainte, the Emperor met part} Marshal, and the non-reveption of the 
of the troops of Ney, who were retreating: orders sent ¢o him on the night between the 
he send his Aid-de-Camp Labedoyere to tell] 17th and Isth, and on the morning ef the 
shem, by way of re-animating them, that] 18th; and on the other part to the unsea- 
the corps of Marshal Grouchy had arrived.]] sonable attack which Marshal Ney made 
He gave at the same time to Marshal Ney, the] with the cavalry, two hours too soon, not- 
four battalions of Guards which he wasleading,|| withstanding the reiterated orders of the 
and gave him orders to advance, in order tof] Emperor. 
preserve the position of the plateau. Thi-|} The General maintains, that if it had not 
produced the effect which the Emperor de-} been for the movement of Bulow, the battle 
sired, the, whole stopt and returned to their|] would have been gained by three o'clock in 
position. A quarter of an hour afterwards, || the afternoon; fur the corps of Count Lo- 
the eight othér battalions arrived at the] bau, with the Young Guard, and sup- 
brink of the ravin; the Emperor made] ported by the Old Guard, was to attack 
them also form: one battalion in battle or-|| the enemy's centre at two oclock. He 
der having in cfose columns on its flavks,|| blames Gens. Blucher and Wellington for 
which combiyed the advantages of the thin]| not having their troops encamped by the 
and the deep orders. ‘Two of these brigades, || beginning of June, and for not knowing the 
thus formed and marching at battalion dis- || movements of the French army, which con- 
tance, made a first line, behind which was]! cealed three masees.fromtbem. Blucher 
the third brigade in reserve, The batteries |] is blamed for having rallied his army in the 
were placed in the intervals. “On this ‘part,|| position of his enemy, where he exposed 
General’ Reille assembled his whole ¢orps]] himself to be beat in detail. With an army 
towards Hoagoumont, crossed the ravin,j] of nearly 140,000 men, he could ony tight 
and attacked the enemy's guns, with 90,000. The Duke ef Wellir gton is 
“In the meantime the four battalions off blamed for not having known till one o'clock 
Middle Guards were engaged ; they repulsed] in the morning of the 16th, that tie whol: 
every thing before them, and remained im. Freach army ivad passed the Sambre ac 
moveable under the fire of a very cdrisider- || twelve o'clock the preceding day, a: Clarle- 
able line of the enemy. General Friant} roi. te thinks the Duke of Wellington 
commanding the ‘infintry of the Guard, | canrot be ‘blained for what had Hrappened at 
wounded int the hand, ¢cayre to inform theA# Quatre Bras, which was a necbssary eyn- 


«« Napoleon seeing that the Prussians con- 
tinued to turn to the right of the sixth corps, 
ordered to this point the diversionof. youn: 

uards of Gen. Duhesme, with two-batteries: 
t prolonged our line as far as the first troops 
‘of the left of Bulow. At the same time, a 
division of the first corps, which formed our 
right, and was. ip reserve, a brisk. at- 
taek onthe extrenit left on the Anglo-Dutch 
line, towk possession’ of La Haie, and thus 
ent off the cotimunication between the An- 
glo-Duteh ary and the fourth Pryssian 
corps. We.loped every moment, and we 
expected with the keenest impatience, the 
arrival of Marshal Grouchy on the rear of 
‘this corps, Which would then have been cut 
off. from all retreat. Jt was six o'clock, and 
still there was no néwaef the Marshal. How- 
ever, all these dispositions had the greatest 
success, The finpetuosity of the youn 
‘guard, which had.qlone great inischief to thé 
enemy ; the taking of the village of La Haie, 
which turned the: right of Bulow, stopt the, 
ot. the latter; he ceased to ect on 
. the offensive ; he was no longer an object of 
NE . alarm. 
4 OAMEAUNE on io «« As soon as the Emperor had scen, that 
{Continued from our last No. p. 61.) || the attack of Bulow was 1m activity, and,tbat 






































































































{* will excite more than ordinary iuterest at 
Gis ceenitnt, Sp eccuuut of the recent arrest « 
theauther, wader the Alien Act. It isone pf thet 
kied of documents, which, from their length, are 
giisost necessarily excluded from (he columns of a 
igeckly paper ; aud the want of some register fur 
such length and importance, was 
gawogst the various mutives which first suggested 
to us our present supplementary work, iw which 
we now give glace to this statement of General 
Gourgaud, without comment, as it forms no part 
of our design to infuse political doctrines into a 
werk, which, althougt it may he properly made 
aregister for the ducoments upon which politi 
resoaings will naturally ariec in the minds of our} 
readers, has in itself vo higher pretension than 
that of being @ Literary and Scieutific Mirror, ~ 











ge relating to the arrival of the Prussians. 4 way: he said to Marshal Sowlt—* That pre- 
i then a passage froma letter from Prince |! mature movement may have fatal results on 
ard ' 1 thisday.’ Soult broke out intoa ionagainst 
“ These attacks (saya the Duke) were re-|/ Ney. « He commits us,’ said he, ‘as he did 
ed till nearly ten o'clock in the evening,||at Jena.’—The Emperor sent orders to the 
m the enemy made a. desperate attack || cuirassiers of Kellerman, to support the ca- 
ihchis cavaley and infantry, supported by || vairy which he had on the plateau, lest it 
fire of his artillery, to'foree the left out|! should be repulsed by the enemy's cavalry, 
our centre, near the farm of La-Haie-|| which, in the then'state of things, might have 
, After an obstinate combat, he was|j caused the loss of the battle, for we were at 
ated; and’ having remarked that his that important period when the smallest in- 
withdrew in great confusion, and that |} cident may occasion important results, The 
torps of Bulow had begun to march by|| advance of all his cavalry, which rushed for- 
ichemont on Planchenoit, and Belle Al-|| ward at a gallop, with cries of Vive 1’ Empe- 
', as soon as | could perceive the fire of|| reur, awed the enemy, gave confidence to our 
‘guns, and that Marshal Blucher had|| troops, and “prevented them from being 
10 person with acorps of his army the || alarmed at the prolongation of the fire of the 
Hef our line by Ohain, [ determined to] Prussians on our rear. 
the enemy, aud ordered the whole|] « About six o’clock, we perceived that the 
of infantry to advance, supported by the Prassians had engaged all their force. Their 
ry and: artillery .”’ offthsive march ceased; their fire remained 
Bernard of Saxe Weimar wrote to|| stationary: Half an hour afterwards, he re- 
father! on the 19th— trograded, and our troops advanced. The 
I commenced on the left wing, and 1}! Prussian bullcts no longer reached the canse- 
charged with the defence of a vilfige way, nor even the first position which th: 
gage I succeeded, but with a Breat|| troops of Duhesme and de Lobaw had occu- 
‘# men. The vietory was still doubtful,|| pied; these troops had advanced. ‘The ex- 
) about. four o'clock, the Prussians,|| treme left of the Prussian wheeled backwards 
Generals Bulow and. Zeithen, arrived || and appeared as if they meant to place them- 
fr left flauk, and decided’ the battle.|| selves m a line with their first brigade, Our 
nately, the Prussians, who were to|| cavalry maintained itself on the plateau, not- 
rt me in my village, took my Nas-|! withstanding all the fire to which it was expo- 
» who still have the French uniform, ff sed; it had broke through several squares, fa- 
ened a terrible fire on them, They! ken three colours, disorganizeda greatsumber 
en from their position, and J rallied |} of batteries, &c, Fear aud. terror prevailed 
ata quarter of a league distance from throughout the whole of the enemy's line. 
‘of battle.”’ The fugitives were already gaining Brussels ; 
tow return to the French aetount,|| evéry thing like orderly retreat became im- 
Awe left off with at the description of] possible, and -the whole ariny was on the 
te of things on the.arrival of the Prus-|} point of beivg. destroyed.....Iy,the course, of 
ram proenen with the subsequent part} half an heur, the situation of the Breuch was 
hattle. wait ul qgreatly changed; the enemy was no. where 








They might have been stopped by the eight . 
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sequence of the fruit of Blucher for rally- 
jog his army at Ligny. The choice of the 
feld ot ba‘tle at Waterloo, in front of a 
f.rest and a great town, when Blucher had 
been beat, was a fault which might have 
been attended with the most fatal results to 
the English army and the whole coalition. 
‘The nature of the roads which Blucher had 
to pass, especially in such bad weather as 
thére had been for two days, and the great 
Joss:s experienced by the Prussian army at 
tigny, should have induced the Duke of 
Weilington to anite his army with that of 
Blucher, end march in the rear of Waterloo. 
-~ ‘Phe two armies might have easily gained 
twelve or fourteen hours advance, and been 


ral‘ved ov the same field of battle, presenting || 


a mass of more than two hundred thousand 
combatants —The surprise of the Prussian 
and English armies, he says, proved the su- 
periority of the French plan of campaign ; 
and if it had not been for accidents such as, 
in spite ef every probability, overturn the 
best founded calculations, the English and 
Prussian armies would have been totally 
destroyed. 

General Gourgaud endeavours to show 
that the battle of Waterloo could not have 
deewied the fate of France, if Fouche and 
others had done their duty. The French 
army under Paris was equal to that of the 
Alves; and if they had been attacked when 
they marched through the valley of Mont- 
merency, towards St. Germain and Ver- 
snilles, leaving their left flank totally un- 
covered during the whole operation, they 
would have been totally destroyed. The 
capital was abandoned without a struggle to 
an army only equal in force, whilst the 
Austrian and Russian armies were at a dis- 
tance of more than 15 days march,—* This 
was undoubtedly, (he says) one of the mest 
shameful transactions recorded in the His- 
tory of France,” 

}— -.. 
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The Philanthropist. 


——_>—_—- 
THE HOKRKORS OF SOLITARY DUNGEONS. 


(From respectable Correspondent in the Times.) 
cit 
GAOL AT INVERNESS, 

The gaol at luverness stands near the centre of the 
town, aud forms a carner building at the junction of 
the two main streets. The outer door af the prison 
opeus into the wmsia street, and, immedutely ve en- 
lenug, you perceive a Gight of steps ou either hand ; 
that on the leads to the court-roum, where the 
prisoners are Wied; the deal boards with which the 
court wax titted ap had never been painted, aud the 
dirt On them and on the walls gave both rather a 
wierral'e appearance. 

At the tup of the opposite flight of steps a door 
opeus inte a stone guflery, about, perhaps, four or 
five feet wide. This is sufficiently light, for there 
are xeveral arches, faced with iron-bars, in the outer 
wall, that open into the street, Over against these 
wie the doors of the cells. 

This gallery is the appointed place for the occa- 
sivual airing and recreation of the prisoners; and as 


often as they avail themeclves of it, they are exposed, | 


like wild beasis ima cage, ty the gaze of every pas- 
saute below, 

Alb the cells were unoccupied but ove, in which 
was cvufined the only convict at that tune in the 
ypeisun, 

On advancing to open the cell door, our conductor 
vl. erved, we had better wand back a little, as the 
pollery was very offensive on the firet upening of 
the duur, and that it was almost too much for Aim, 
thaugh he was used to it, or words to that effect. Jn 
& winute or two my friend stept into the cell, but 
almost immediately retreated,sovercome by the close- 
ness nud intolerable stench: U myself stood at the 
duor for sdine time. The prisoner was lying on his 
mattress upon the Move, at the further corucr of bis 
cell, He wade ng answer to some questions I put 
tv him, but wept very much, I then discovered that 
he had been tried for at attempt to assassinate sume 
person, ead had been sentenced to confisement on 
the ground of his derangemeut, He appeared net 
tu have been shaved for sowe time, and his counte- 
navce was very ghastly; be seldom takes advantage 
of the occusioual permission to step out of his cell 
jute the gallery. 

the only place for the admission of air into the 
celts when the doors are hut, * ao aperture in the 
wall between the coll and the gallery. The wall ap- 
porred to me about five feet thick, and the smaller 
ed ap apertere about 18 or 20 inches square, with 
ttrony trom.bare let in ’ 

The general appearance of this praou in the in- 
tower wae dirty aud dingustivg, but the cell of the 
poo Couvied was horrthly loathsome 
ro possible to give a character of the hot sickly 
eicockh which foemed, at the moment when 1 saw 
him, aud which must geuorally fora, the atmosphere 
of Cus poor human being. Ut did not arise wholly 
fro w the tub, which | observed in one corner of the 
cel. and which, by the way, seemed more then full, 


There wee go ulber prisopers at the time | am speak. 
ing of, except teven debtors; one of these was by 
+ momelf io @ room sufficiently commedious, but 
¢ rty; the other six were tugether mn @ room 
+ ables, aud still more dirty; they ell looked veuy 
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KALEIDOSCOPE. , 


Increase of Crime and Extension of Mercy. 


It appears by a retura presented to the House of 
Coumoas (and which wax ordered to be printed ou 
the Sth of June last), that the number 
committed for trial in England and Wales, during 
the last thirteen years, has increased in the last year 
lto more than tripple the number uf the furmer year ; 
‘that the number sentenced to death was in nearly 
the like proportion ; but that the aumber of ‘the ex- 
ecutiuns was not one half iv proportion to the aum- 
ber sv 


The oumbers were as follow : 
To the years 1805 nad 1917. 
Committed for trial... ..4,605 13,932 
Senteuced to death....... 360 © 1,002 
Fxecuted.........e0.+0- 68 115 
Being 1 in 5 iu 1805—aad 1 in 11 in 1617. 





PRISON DISCIPLINE, 


—— 


cations of Mr. 
H. G. Bennett, M. P.} 


——_ 


zoes on to show ex 


and to what an extent they have been alread 
carried into execution. 


prison at Philadelphia. 
ifford room for any abstract of those very 
valuable notices, further than to say, that 


of those institutions in which the experiment 
has been jadiciously tried. 


classes—work is  provided—re'igious and 
moral instruction administered—and the ut- 
most attention paid to the health and b.dily 
comforts of the prisoners, 


and consolatory view of the subjeet which 


us, a still more striking and delightful pic- 
ture to present them, in the history of Mrs. 
Fry's mirsculous achievements-in the. refor- 
mation of the female convicts in Newgate, 


est work of: hint with the sanctity of truth, 
and the utility of a great moral lesson 
The abuses in Newgate, that great recep- 


tacle of guilt and misery, constructed tp 


hold about 480 prisoners, but generally 
containing, of late years, from 800 to 1200, 
are eloquently set forth in the excellent 








1 feel it quite # res 


no longer left ourselves room to specify 
them.* 
observe, that the state of the women’s wards 


was universally allowed to be by far the 
and that even Alderman Atkins 
admitted, that in that quarter some altera- 
tion might be desirable, though, in his ap- 


worst ; 


prehension, it was altogether impracticable. 


Though by no means inclined to adopt the 
whole of the worthy alderman’s opinions, we: 


may safely say, that we should have been 


much disposed to agree with him in thinking 
retty 


the subjects of those observations 
acarly incorrigible; and certainly should 


not have hesitated to pronounce the change 


which has actually been made upon them 
altogether impossible, Mrs. Fry, huwever, 


knew better of what both she and they were 


capable ; aud, strong in the. spirit of com- 
passionate love, and of that charity. that 
hopeth all things, and believeth all things, 
set herself earnestly and humbly to that 


arduous and revolting task, in which her 
endeavours have bech so singularly blessed 
This hervic and tionate 
woman is the wife, we understand, of a 
ctable banker in London ;, and both she 
and her busband hélong to the society of 
Friends—that exemplary sect, which is the 
Grst to begin aad the last to abandon, every 
scheme for the practical amendment of their 
fellow-creatures—and who have carried into 
7 « poor creature hed inhabuted the cell six years.) all their schemes of reformation a 


and effectual, 


offenders 


|; women, sent there fur 


[From the last Edinburgh Review of two recent publi- 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, and the Hon. 








Nov.. 24, 





account of her ‘splendid campaign before 
our readers, but our limits will no longer 
admit of it. However, we shall do what we 
rau; and; at-all- events, no longer withhold 
them from this heart-stirring narrative. 


‘ About four years ago, Mrs. Fry was induced to 
visit Newgate, by the representations of its state, 
made by sume ‘of the Society of Friends. 

*She found the female side ina situation which no 
language can describe. Nearly three hundred 
tun of crime, 
some uptried, and some under seutence of death, 
were crowded together iu the two wards and two 
cells, which are now approps 
and which are found quite inadequate to contam 
even this diminished number with any tolerable 
convenience. Here they saw their fricuds, and kept 
their multitudes of children; and they had no other 
plave for couking, washing, eating, aud vleeping. 

‘They slept oa the fluor, at tines one buudeed 
and twenty in one ward, without su inuch as a mat 
for bedding; and mauy of them were very nearly 
naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits; aud 





4. the second part of his book, Mr. Buxton 
rimentally what refor- 
mations are practicable, and by what means- 


With this view he 
gives an ample account of the jail and house 
of correction at Bury—the Penitentiary at 
Millbank, and the jail at Ichester, together 
with pretty full details as to the older estab- 
jishmenuts of the Rasphouse at Amsterdam, 
ithe Maison de Force at Ghent, and the state 
We cannot now 


the possibility of defraying a great part of 
the expense of such establishments by the 
‘labour of the prisoners, and the facility of 
converting those abodes of misery and cor- 
ruption into schools of industry anit morali- 
ty, seems to be demonstrated, beyond all, 
contradiction, by the success of every one 








In all those 
places the inmates are carefully divided into 


We would not 
withhold from our readers the encouraging 


is contained in these accounts, had we not,, 
im the remaining section of the work before 


: : r — Id wok into faturity; and the reat, who believed 
The story, we think, is as affecting as it is||not aoe . 


instructive; and unites, in our estimation, 
the pathetic and the marvellous of the bold- 


publication of Mr. Bennet, of which we 
have transcribed the title, though we have 


Jt may be sufficient, however, to 






Sruitless.’ 


her ears were offended by the most terrible tupre- 
cutions. Every thing was filthy to excess, and the 
smell was quite disgusting. Every one, even the 
Governor, was reluctant to go amongst them. He 
persuaded her to leaye her watch in the office, telling 
her, that bis presence would not prevent its being 
torn fiom her. She saw enough to convince her that 
every thing bad wus going un. In short, in giving 
me this account, she repeatedly said— Al) 1 tell 
thee is a faint picture of the reality; the filth, the 
closeness of the rooms, the ferocivus manners aud 
expressions of the women towards each other, and 
the abanduned wickedness which every thing bespoke, 
are quite indescribable.” One act, the account of 
which 1 received ‘from another quarter, marks the 
degree of weetchedness to which they were reduced 
at that time. Two wemen were seen in the act of 
stripping a dead child, fur the purpose of clothing a 
living one. 

‘ At that time Mes. Fry clothed many of the chil- 
dren, aud some of the women, and read to them 
some passages in the Buble; and tive willing and 
grateful manner with which, even then, they attend- 
ed to her admonitions, left upon ber mind a strong 
desire to do more for their advantage, and a convic- 
tion that much might he dove. Circumstances, 
however, reudered any efforts, ov ber part, impos. 
sible, fur the long period of three years. 

6 About Christmas, 1816, she resumed her visits, 
and found that many, and very essential, improve- 
ments had been made by the Jail Committee; e«peci- 
ally, the females vere less crowded, as they occupied, 
in addition to their furmer rooms, the state apart. 
ments, consisting of six wards gud three cells, and 
the yard attached to them: They were provided 
with mats ; and two gratings were erected, to pre. 
vent close communication betweeu the prisouers and 
their: vixiturs: Veith all these improvements, how- 
ever, the prisyy os a dreadful scene. She found, 


iated to the untried, 


Yj who bad spent, her youth in prustitutions aud dy 
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of reformation. Their zeal for improvement, ang 
their assurances of goud behaviour, were powerfy 
motives, and they tempted ticve ladies to project, 
school for the employment of the tried women, fy 
teaching them to read and to work. 

‘When this intention was mentioned to the frieng 
of these ladies, it appeared at first so visionary 
unpromising, that it met with very slender encyy, 
ragement: they were told, that the certain cung 
quence of introducing work would be, that it wonlg 
be stolen; that though such an experiment righ 
be reasunable envugh, if aiade in the c 
among women who had been accustomed to han 
labour; yet it was quite destitute uf bupe, 
tried upon those whu had been so long babituayy 
‘to vice and idleness. It was strongly re; 
that their materials were of the very worst descrip. 
tion; that a regular Londoo femule thief, whu hy 
pussed through every stage and every scene of guilt. 


maturer age in theft and kaavery; whose evey 
friend and connexion are accomplices and Criminal 
associates, is of all characters the most irrechaim;, 





H benevolence added weight to their opinions, { 





she believes, ali th: women playing af cards, of 
readiug imprope® Svoks, or begging.at the gratings, 
or fighting fur ze division of the money. thus ac- 
quired, or engag d in the mysteries of fortune- 
telling; for then there wae amongst them—one who 


nothing elee, were eager and iniplicit believers in 
the truth of ber diviustions. Want vf employment 
was the subject of their continual lamentation, 
They complained that they were compelled to be 
idle; and that, having nuthing else to do, they 
were obliged to pass away the time in doing wrong.’ 
p. 117—10, 

Her design, at this time, was confined to 
the instruction of about seventy children, 
who were wandering about in this scene of 
horror, and for whom even the most abaa- 
dooed of their wretched mothers thanked 
her, with tears of gratitude for her beneve- 
lent intentions; while several of the youn- 
ger women flocked about her, and evtreated, 
with the most pathetic eagerness, to be ad- 
mitted to her intended schoal. She now 
applied to the Governor, and bad an inter- 
view with the two Sheriffs, aud the Ordinary, 
who received her with the most cordial ap- 
probation ; but fairly intimated to her ¢ their 








persuasion that her efforts would. be ubterdy 


officially reporter, that there was no vacant 
spot in which the school could be establish-; 
el; and an ordinary philanthropist would 
probably have retired disheartened from the 

ing. Mrs. Fry, -however, mildly, 


among the women, that she might conduct 
the search for herself. Difficulties alway 
disappear before the conrey of real zeal and 
benevolence : an ewpty cell was immediately 
@iscovered, and the school was to meer 
the very day after, 
‘The next day she commenced the schoul, in com 
py with a young buly, who theu visited » privou) 
the first time, aud who since e me ay 
fateresting dcactiption of ber. feel apon that 
occasion. The railing was crowded with hulf-naked| 
women, struggling together for the front sitiations 
with the mast Hufeteruue violence, and begging with 
the utuvst vocifvcation. She felt as if she was go. 


requested to be admitted ouce more nv 


After sowe investigation, it was! 





into a den of wild beasts; and she well recoloct 
quite shuddering when the door closed upon hiv, 
and she was licked in, with such ¢ herd of novel, 
and desperate companions, This day, however, the: 


spirit’ Of | school aurpnesed their utmost expectations their 


practical wisdom, of Magnanimons paticace, |jouly pain argee. from the wamergus and pressing: 


and merciful indulgence, which puts to 
ie | |shame the rashness, harshness, and precipi- 
nu pluous 
politicians, We should like to lay the whole 


tation of sapieut ministers, aud 


TTL ORE RE LSE I 7 Ey Beg St i ago 





icativas made by young women, who louged to! 
be tanght and employed. The narrowhens of the, 
foum rendered it impussible to yield to these requests, ' 


whilet a denial egemed a sentence of dextraction, |! 


excluding cvery hope, and almost every puosilsility 
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ble.— Novelty, indeed, might for a tine 


thvir attention, aud produce 4 transieat vbserya, , ‘The 

of the rules of ron or but violent pee... importen 
would again bursi out; and the first offence thy yap 
was given would annthilate the coutro! of the in”. ob i 
powerless and self-appointed mistress, In short, ¢ ae . 
was predicted, and by maay too, whose wisdom a se 


those who had set at dehance the law of the a 


with allits terrors, would very spcedity revolt froq We ° 
au aathurity which bad uothing to enturce it, agi (evatin: 
nothing mure ty recommend it than its simpliciy victory 

and gentheness, That these ladics were enabled fl emotion 
resist the cogency of these reasuns, and to e r to 
aod to persevere in se forlurn and desperate an e olaad 


terprize, in despite of many a warning without, 


many an apprehension within, is nut the leagtn ‘A yea 
markable circumstauce in their proceedings; hype ttn 
intercourse with the prisoners had inspired then plent to 
with a confidence which was uot easily to be shaken! dat, the 
and feeling that their design was intended for tafe Orerner 
good and happiness of others, they trasted thay fant” Chair 
would receive the guidaucesand protection of ‘Bin ryaed th 
who often is pleased to accomplish the highest pu, their, satis 
poses by the most feeble imstraments . — 


‘With these impressions, they bad the boldaes 
to declare, that if a committe could be found wh 
would share the labour, and a matron who weal 
engage never to leave the prison, day or night, 
would undertake to try the experiment ; that is, thy 
would find employment for the women, procure tia 
necessary money, till the city could be induced) 
relieve them from the expense, and be answergbi 
fur the safety of the property committed into the 
hands of the prisoners. 


It is 
apxious tl 
othe rule 
ond it wa 
the ladies 
reseed, 


keowledge 
my Himite 
heard 


‘ This committee immediately prevented itedf; it TH bila fox 
consisted of the wife of a clergyman, aud 'ckven I des feel | 
members of the Society of Friends They peolened persis | 
their willioguess to suspend every other engagement been 
and avocation, and to. devote themsrlues to pe 
gate; and, in truth, they have perfurmed their, “At the 
mise. With no interval of relaxation, and with Wied. ison 
few interinissions from the call of other and mai Penn 


imperious duties, they have Rived amongst the 
soners, At first, every day in the werk, aud 
hour in the day, some of them were to be found 
their post, joining in the employments, or 
in the instruction of their'pupils; and at this ve 
period, when the necessity of such close at 
is much ebated, the matron axssurcs me, that, 
anly one short exception, she dogs net recollect 
day on which some of the-Isdies have not visited 
prison; that very often they have been with her 
the time the prisoners were dreseed ; have spent 
whole day with them, sharing her meals, or 
on without any; and have anly left the schuoli 
after, the close of day.’ p. 121-126. j 
Even this astonishing progress could: 
correct the infidelity of men ‘of beneva 
and knowledge of the workd. The Rev 
Ordinary, though filed with admiration 
the exertions of this iutrepid and de 
hand, fairly tald Mes. F. that her desi 


es, car 
One of tt 


and earne 


like many others for the improvement of 4 
wretehed mension, ‘ would inevituhly yer 


The Governor encouraged her to go ot 
confessed to his friends, ‘ that he could 
ave even the possibility of her success.’ 
the wiedom iof this world is foolishness, 
its fears hut snares to entangle our feed in 
career of our duty. Mrs. F. saw with 


eyes, and felt with another heart. y tu do | 


cu 


went agnin to the Sheritix and the Go come. 
near one. hundred of the women were bre The, 
: The cha 


before them, and, with much solemuity 
earnestness, engaged to give the str 
obediance to all the regulations of their 
roic benefactress. A set of rules waa ae 


nent 
were 
ustead of 


ingly promulgated, which: we have not may aod g 
here to teauscribe ; but they imported GIMS,. witt 
nacrifive of all their darling and wuch ME orler, 
rished vices j-=drivking, gamiog, he 
playing, novel readiug, were entirely pr Hitmade 4 
*Y || bited—and regular application to ry parted 
engaged for in every quarter, For the n eotire 
of ope month these benevolent wames MEY4s of t 
boared in private in the widst of their @E{Ye been 
happy fleck; at the end of that time or purl 
invited the Corporation of Lowdon to we 
thembelves, by inapection af the effet." ¢ have 
theie pious exertions. Willing! 
‘Tu compliance with this appointment, the! . . Py 


Mayor, the Sherifft, and: several of the 
attended, The prisoners were annembled tug 
aod it being requested thet ao alteration 10 
usual practice might take place, ane of the 
read ¢ chupyr in the Bible; and then the ¢ 
proceeded tu the various avecatious. ‘Their 
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tion during the time of reading; their orderly aud 
sober deportment, their deceut dress, the abscuce 
of every thing like tumult, noise, or contentivn, 
ihe obedience, aud the respect shown by them, aud 
the cheerfuluess visible im their countenances and 
manners, conspired to excite the astunishwent and 
sdniration of their visiturs. 

Many of these knew Newgate, had visited it a 
few months before, and had not forgotten the paiu 
fal ‘impressions made by a scene, exhibiting, per- 
haps; the very utmo:t limits of misery aud guilt.— 
They aow saw, what, without exaggeration, may be 
alled a transfermation. Riot, licentiousness, aud 
fith, exchanged fer order, subriety, and compara 
tie neatuess in the chamber, the apparel, and the 

ns of the prisoners. They saw uv more av 
assemblage of abandoned and shameless. creatures, 





half naked and half drunk, rather demaniing than 
requesting charity. The prison uo more resounded 
with obscenity, and imprecations, aud Jicentious 
songs; and, to uve the coarse, but the just, expres- 
swan of cue. who knew the prison well, this “ heli 
upon earth” ‘exlubited the appearance of an indus- 
trows wauufactory, ora weil regulated family. 
+The magistrates, tu evince their sense of the 
importance of the alterations which had been effect. 
ed, immediately adopted the whole plan as a part 
of the system of Newgate, empowered the ladies ty 
yoish the refractory ly shart confinement, under. 
took part of the expense of the matron, aud loadeu 
the ladics with thanks aud bevedictivws.’ p. 130— 


11. i : : 
| We can add nothing to this tonehing and 
elevating statement. The story of a glorious 
victory gives us a Jess powerful or proud 
emotion—and thanks ‘and benedictions ap- 
r to us ever to have been so richly 
daerved. 
6A year, says Mr. B. has now elapsed since the 
operation in Newgate began; and those most com- 
pent td judge, the late Lord Mayor and the pre- 
wat, the late Sheriffs and the present, the late 
Governor and the prescut, various Grand Juries, 
tie Chairman of the Palice Committee, the Ordiaa- 
raed the officers of the. prisow, have all declared 
they, satisfuction, mixed with astouishment, at the 
steration which has taken place in the conduct of 
the females. 
‘ft is true, and the Ladies’ Committee are 
wxieus that it should not be concealed, that some 
dihe rules have been occasionally bruken. Spirits, 
they fear, have more than once been intruduced ; 
and it was discovered at one period, whea maay of 
the adics were ubseut, that card-playing had been 
remmed. But, thoagh trath compels to ac- 
\eowledge these deviations, they have been’ of a 
wyWaited extent. [ could find but one lady who 
beard an oath, and there had uot beea above 
bifa fozen instances of intoxication; and the la- 
dies feel justified in afatin that the rules have 
ly been observed. ‘he ladies themselves: 
been treated with uniform respect aad grati-| 
* page, 123... aes 
“At the cloae of aSeasion, many of the reform- 
td prisoners were dismissed, aud many new, 
Waes were received—and, under therr auspi- 
ea, card-playing was again introduced, 
One of the ladies weat among them alone, 
ad earnestly avd effectionately explained to 
them the pernicious consequences of this 
pactice; and represented to them how 
much she would be gratified, if, even from 
ngard to her, they would agree to renouner 
iy ‘ 
‘S$oon ater she retired to the Indies’ room, one of 
prisoners came to her, and expressed, iu a man- 
er ebich indicated.real feeling, Ler sorruw for hay- 
ing brykenthe.vules of so kind a friend, and gave 
© pack of cords: four others did the came. 
Heviag barnt the cards in their » the felt 
ite vemunerate them fur their value, and to 
her eenee- of their teady obedience hy sume 
present. A few days ufterwards she called 
the first to her, and telling her intention, produced 
wat sustin handkerchief. Tw her-surpriee, the 
lunked dieappuiuted; and, on being anked the 
» Confersed.thet she has hoped thet Mra. —— 
Id have given her a Bible, with her own name! 
iiten in it, which ele shuald value beyond any 
ing ele, and always keep and read. Such a re- 
est, made iv such a manner, could not be refused ; 
he lady eseures:me, that she ncver gave.a bible 
her life, which waa. seceixed with ev ued interest 
I satisfaction, ur one, which she thinks more 
y tudo good, ft is remurkubte, that thie girl, 
vher cundnet in ber precediug prison, dhd ni 
came.te Newgete with the worst uf charac. 


me’ op, 194. z 
The change, indeed, pervaded every de- 
ent of the female division. One 
ho were marched off for transportation. 
istend of breaking the windows aed furni-| 
lite, and going off, according to immemorial 
ze, with druuken songs, and intalerable 
sorder, took a serious and teuder leave of 
T companions, and expressed the utmost 
titade to their benefactors, from whom 
hey purted with tears. Stealing has also 
D eotirely suppressed ; avd, while up- 
wds of twenty thousand articles of dress 
We been manufactured, not one bas been 
or purloined within the precincts of the 

















We have nothing more to say; and would 
A willingly weaken. the effect of this im- 
sive statement by any observations of; 

rs, Let us.beer uo, more of the difficulty) 
fegnisting provincial prisons, when the} 

mtitute felous of London have heen thus); 

reformed and converted. Let us never! 

min be told of the impdssibility of repres-! 





from the pen-of Walter Scott; and when, by an odd 


| fain of-asleop 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


sing drunkenness and profligacy, or intro- 
dacing habits of industry ia sinail establish- 
ments, when this great crater of vice and 
corruption has been thus stilled aud purified. | 
And, above all, let there be an end of the 
pitiful apology of the want of funds, or 
means, or agents, to effect those easier 
improvements, when women from the middle 
ranks of hfe—when quiet uaassuming mat- 
rons, unaccustomed to busivess, or to any 
but domestic exertion, have, without funds, 
without agents, without aid or encourage- 
ment of any description, trusted themselves 
within the very centre of infection and des- 
pair, ard, by opening their hearts only, and 
not their purses, have effected, by the mere 
force of kindness, gentleness, and coinpas- 
sion, a labour, the hike to which does not 
remain to be performed, and which has 
smoothed the way and ensured success to all 
similar labours. We cannot envy the hap- 
piness.which Mrs. Fry myst enjoy from the 
consciousness of her own great achievements ; 
—hut there is no happiness or’ honour of 
which we should be so proud to be partakers: 
And we seem to relieve our own hearts of 
their share of national gratitude, in thus 
placing on her simple and modest brow that 
truly Civic Crown, which far outshines the 
laurels of conquest, or the coronals of pow- 
er—and can only be outshone itself by those 
wreaths of imperishable glory which await 
the champions of faith and Charity in a 
higher state of existence. 

* The services of this gentleman in the Police Com- 
mittces, as well as in that on Madhouses, and several 
others, are above all praise :—nor do we know another 
instance of so much patience, verance, and activity, | 
displayed for so long a time in these comparatively ob- 
scure but most meritorious exertions. 


HViscellancous, 


THE WORKS UNDER THE NAME OF 
WALTER SCOTT. 





(Letter in a f.ondon Paper.) 


November 4, 1818. 


If you agree with me in thiaking that the tollowing 
statement deserves to be made public, you will proba- 
bly allow ita end in the pages of your pry sey ea 
publication. I am aware these are few things about 
which the world ia general are less interested than the 
squabbles of authors: but, as I intend to make n0 
angry accusation, and am,conseions that muy assertidns 
wilt “irrefragable, I may indulge the hope that this 
letter will not come under the above description. 

You, and many of your readers, have perhaps seen 
advertised, a work by Walter Scott, entitled the 
s+ Border Anciquities of England and Scotland,” in 2 
vols, 4to. With what justice, however, that, gentleman 
assumes to himself the entire authorship of the work 
in question, you will be able to judge, when I tell you 
that very nearly hulf of it was written by myself. It 
is not necessary that I should retail the umstances 
which induced me to relinquish proceeding with it, 
after having completed the first volume, It is ir 
for my purpose, that I did relinquish it; that re | 
Walter Scott afterwards completed it, and that upon 
its publication in an evtire form, (for it came out ori- | 
ginally in quarterly parts) he has placed bis name in 
the title page, as the writer of the whole, without any 
intimation to the contrary in any part of the introduc- 
tery matter; which, for ought I know to the con- 
trary, isentirely his. Most persons, i apprehend, will 
consider this proceeding as not quite reconcileable with 
eandour. 

I have been partly tempted te.advanee this claim, 
for the sake of mentioning two amusing facts, as con- 
nected with the sagacity of periodical critics. During 
the time that the work was publishing in detached 
portions, it was reviewed in one of our most respect- 
able monthly journals, and the reviewer, misled no 
doubt by the nature ef the subject, confidently affirm- 
ed, from the internal evidence of the style, that it was 


coincidence, it afterwards came forth with the name 
of that gentleman in the title page, I assure you the 
said ‘reviewer reminded lits readers, with no tittle ex- 
ultation, of tbe accuracy of his previous judgment. 1 
need hardly adil, that at the time it was thus gratu- 
itously assigned to the pen of Walter Scott, he had: 


Similarly unfortunate has heen:a more reeent critic, 
who, in reviewing the work as Walter Scott's, has 
perversely enough selected most of his examples from 
that portion ot it which was veritten by , and 
which are cited, as felicitous specimens of Me. Scott's 


}) college, having atrived at that age when coercion of any 


Iboys assembled together tumultuously, and seemed re- 


icrimintetinding himself in danger of punishment, 


ABOMINABLE FANATICISM. 


Some time ago, a Mecklenburg gentleman of! 
#ank, named Von Bolte, who had lived long in the | 
district of Chingen, in Wurtembarg, bad the mis- | 
fortuue to be killed by a shot while bunting, from | 
his.own gua; Accurding to every appearance, this | 
was an ivoluntary suicide, the picce had. gone off 
by some accident. The body was regularly and so- | 
lemaly buried in the church-yard of the Evangelical | 
Church of Ersingeu, within the boundary. of which | 
the accident had occurred. In the course of this 
summer, a humao body, shockingly mutilated, was | 
found in the Danube, near Guutsberg, and accord- | 
ing to the marks on the linen, and other particulars | 
stated in the description drawu up by the Bavarian | 
Authorities of that place, this body was recognized | 
to be the -rémaius of Von Bolte, Au investigation 
immediately took place, and it was ascertained that | 
the body had been secretly disiuterred, with the 
knowledge of the Magistrate of the place, and at the 
expense of the community. This work was done | 
during the night; and, after the legs and. arms of | 
the body had been cut off to prevent it frown being | 
known, it was thrown into the Danube. The motive 
of this transaction was superstition. A report pre- 
vailed that Von Bolte had killed himself, and it was | 
tirmly believed by these peuple that the fields of a 
commuuity ia which a suicide is interred will be ex- 
posed to hail-storms. 





DISTURBANCE AT ETON COLLEGE. 


A eonsiderable degree of uneasiness was excited 
during the last week, in consequence of certain indi- 
cations of a rebellious and refractory spirit among the 
juvenile community at Eton College. Ror several days 
ches¢ young gentlemen kept the town in a state of up- 
roar, and in their own immediate quarters did some 
serious mischief, as well as offered the grossest indig- 
sities to Dr. Keate, the head of the college. At first 
it was apprehended, that all subordination waa at an 
end, and thag ie would be impossible for the business of 
this highly respectable institution to proceed: by the 
tirm and decisive conduct of Dr. Keate, however, aided 
by the other masters, and by making a proper example 
of some of the ringleaders, peace was restored, and 
we are happy to state, that yesterday, the wnole of the 
the school had returned to a proper sense of their duty, 
and submitted to those regulations which it is peculiarly 
their own interest to observe. 

The precise origin of this disturbance does not seem 
to be clearly understood, but‘ as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, it arises out of the following circum- 
stances :—For some time back, the senior lads of the 


‘sort becomes irksome, and when pleasure has more 
attractions than study, have thought preper ‘to extend 
their excursions beyoud those bounde which the pru- 
dence of their superiors had — proper to to fix as 
the limit of their walks. Being thus beyond all con- 
troul, save that of their own fancy, they gave way to 
their natural inclinations, and spent the liberal allow- 
ances made them by their parents, in the most expen- 
sive as well as dangerous amusements; such as 
ing, shooting, driving, and sport#of a liké description. 
Dr. Keate was perfectly aware that these practices ex- | 
isted; but such wasthe honourable tenacity with which | 
the boys kept each other's secrets, that he could never 
bring home a charge of this description against any 
one individual, alzhough he was quite satisfied who 
the offenders were. Repeated instances of the sort: hav- 
ing come within his knowledge, without being able to 
correct what he found to be an increasing evil, he deter- | 
mined to exert that authority with which ke wag em- | 
powered, and which he deemed essential to the interests ! 
of those entrusted to'his care. To this end he issned 





||an order that the boys should “ Lock up;” that is to: 


say, retire to the houses in which they ‘hoarded and 
lodged, and not to be seen out afterwards, at five | 
o’clyck=-the hour having formerly been six. ‘This, by | 
the senior boys, was considered an unjustifiable inne- | 
vation on their liberties, and especially by those whose , 
inclinations led them co seek pleasure from other sources 
than theirbooks A strong sensation of discontent bee | 
came manifest throughout the college, and at last two ' 
individuals, the nephew of Mr. Marriot, M. P. and 


‘the son of Mr. Justice Holroyd, refused, when directed 


by Dr. Keate, to retire to their dames (the house of 
their landlady) at the time stiputated by the new regu-' 
lation, Dr. Keate, upon this direct opposition to his 
sual, lost no time in writing ta the parents of | 
the ng mutineers, desiring that they might be re- | 
moved from the college, preterring rather this gentle! 
mode of proceeding than | ears recourse to the more 
serious sentence of expulsion. far was this conduct 
trom prodecing a salutary effect, that it only acted like 
vil upon fire, -n {excited a more alarming flime. The 


solved upon committing some desperate act, by which 
they thought they would be enabled toto recever theit 
supposed ascendancy. ‘The tirst step of this descrip- 
tion was of a private nature, and consisted of an at- 
tack upon the desks.and benches in the school, man 

of which, after night fall, were torn up and destroyed. 
‘Lhis was diseovered to be the act of a few, and a sus- 
picinus. character having been’ charged as a particeps 


he the real delinquents The names of 





style, 

Now, Mr. Editor, ought I to be angry or pl-ased at 
these blunders? They who admire Mr. Scutt’s prose, 
as much as.they do his poetry, will decide for the lat- 
ter; but for myself, it is really so weighty a point, 
that without your as-istance, | am afraid I cannot 


itenced of expulsion; after which he addressed the 


theee lemea, we understand, are Meser;. White, 
Pict, May, and Jackson. ainst these Dr. Keare, 
upon finding their guilt confirmed, pronounced sen- 


whole school on the impropriety of their conduct, and 
expres-ed a hope that the severe example he had made 





make up my mind upon it. One thing, however, is 
indisputable; I have no right to be thankful for che 
petty larceny he has committed upommy property. 
I remain, Sir, 
* Your obedient Servanr, aa 
WM. MUDFORD. 


—S——— 
Heroic Sacrificc.—In the reduction of hands belong- |; 
ing to the diving-bell vessels at Plymouth, last Friday, | 
a person of the name of Searle, was discharged, ‘whose 1 
» trifling agit was, supported himself, his wife and || 

ve children, with an aged mother. On this bein 
known, a noble fellow (a Tar) called Jackson, stepped , 
forward, and observed to an cer, ** 1 am young, | 











have served in the navy, and may get into- that service 


—_ $ let me be discharged in the room of poor Searle, 

has a family to support.” 

complied . 

uch rare and gallant 

He has since been recommended tw the notice of «a Cx 
of war, fitting m Hamoase, and J 

wn is likely to get u birth to his liking. 


bwould have the effect ot inducing them to return to 


[youens in an under, but unfortunately two audible a 


| was done in the school, and several panes of glass were 


Hie request was 

we camwwt help cuterhdg, that | 
devotedness deserved a better fate ; | 
but this heroism in private life will not pass unrewarded. | ing windows; but this, at length, by che establishment 
J- [ht proper wacchmen, was tiually stopped ; and we sin- 
« \feercty crust the severity to which Dr. Keate has bad 


those habits ot order and regularity which the existences 
ot the-cottege demanded. One of the gentlemen wh> 
was present, Mr. Paik, brotherto Sir Lawrence, an- 


tone, “* never ;”” and he ton shared the fate of his former 
Companions : he was likewise sentenced to be expelted. 
‘The uproar now beeame more serious, The school re 
sounded with exclamations against the injustice of Dr. 
Keate; and marters went so far that he was pelred 
with eggs, and otherwise insulted. More misebiut 


broken. ‘This imprudent intemperance of course only 
led to new severity, and two more were added to the 
list of those expelled, namely, the Messrs. Elton, ma- 
jor and minor, thus making in ali seven students ex- 
petled, and two sent from school, During the ensuing 
evenings, up to Beilay night, there was a good decal of 
iischief aone, such as pushing down walls aut break 





ine not followed by any of the 





rence of similar acts of insubordinatiou in future Tle 
punishment incuired by the gentlemen expelled, is 
perhaps more serious than the public are generally ap- 
prised of; ic amounts, in fact, to an exclusion from 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as ren- 
ders the dffender ineligible to hold a commission in his 
Majesty's service. One of the gentlemen expelled, was 
vbour to be removed to King’s College, Cambridge, and 
was intended for the church. He must now choose 
some new path in life. 

Tt is but due to the affenders in general to state, that 
except inthe way we have described, they were atten- 
tive to their several duties, and centermed to the di- 
rections of their respeetive masters. “hey attribute 
the high spirit of resentment which they exhibited, to 
some hasty expression of Dr, Keate’s, which they sup- 
posed was meant to apply to the whole community ; 
but which, on the other hand, is said to have been 
used only towards one individual, who made use of 


improper language, and then skulking among his com- 
ne 


nions, did not come maefully forward and avow 
imself. The number of pupilsat Eton, amounts, we 
believe, to 550, who come from all parts of the king- 
dom, and hence a lively interest must be felc for the 
welfare of the estahlishment. 


——_ 
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THE TRADE OF BRISTOL, 


ee 


We copy, with mach pleasure, from two Bristol 





i{prints, the Mercury and the Observer, the following 


interesting paragraphs relative to the trade of this 
rt:— 

“ There are now a greater number of veasels ready 
te unluad than were ever at une time in the harbeur 
of Bristot in the memory of our oldest merchanta. 
There is the greatest difficulty at the Custont-hogse 
In procuring land-waiters; and the in-door officers 
are frequently obliged to assist those without. 

“ We have pleasure in being able this week to 
announce the arrival of the Albion from Bengal, be- 
ing the first East India-man this port has ever been 
able to boast of. Her cargo cusvista of 2hil bales 
cotton, 1475 bags rice, 988 bags saltpetre, 775 bags 
sugar, 272 begs ginger, 21 bags chelljes, 40 bage tur- 
meric, 24 buts rum, 20 pipes Madeira wine, 4 boxes 
200 chests indigo, 1 bag mungeet, 27 planks teak- 
wood, 1} casks oil, 13 chests terra japonica. We 

t but | t, that the superior advantages 
enjoyed by Liverpvol, in respect tu its facility of 
dispusing of foreign, and particularly of colonial, 
produce, should hitherto have operated to prevent 
our participating im many of its valuable branches 
of commerce, We may be well reconciled to letting 
Liverpool be almost exclusively the emporium for 
cotton, as its immediate proximity to the manafac- 
turing districts must always give it a preference for 
this particular asticle; and.we mey, thesefore, less. 
vegret the absence of East India connexions, than the 
diminutivn of many others, te av equal share of which 
with other ports, we are more naturally evtitied. It 
is painful to us to know that the chief part of our 
aupplies of Rice, Tobacco, and other articles of Ameri- 
ean growth, ix drawn from London Liverpool, or 
Glasgow ; and ‘so great is the falling off this year 
im the import of West. ludia preduce, that very 
considerable quantities of sugar lave becu bryught 
round coastwive from Louduo. Our manufuc- 
turers are thus uoable to enter either the home or 
the foreign markets with any chauce of euccessfa) com. 
petition, ex they sre eompelled to pay» difference of 
| price for the raw niaterial, which ia other places leaves 
a profit fur work. We have no such import.es Fc- 
| weign Sugars, which, although not allowable fur home 
consumption, form a valuable article of tfade with 
the continental markets. We are glad, however, 
that our observations upon the trade of Bristol are 
not wholly of the gloomy kind. [t is weil kaowy that 
we have very little American, and a mueh reduced 
West Indian intercourse ; but the experience of thé” 
fast few months has been favourable to Baltic, Medi- 
terranean, and Irish transactions, all of witich have 
greatly increased, compared with those of any other 
year. ‘We are well situated with renpeet to tig ex- 
port of iron, which is a verydcading article in the Me- 
diterranean, aud also ia the American markets; and 
we are happy to learn that the ivow awsters bave ag , 
cause to complain either of waut of busmess of ina. 
dequate prices.” 











Agicultural Se arta have great pleasure ini r> 
coring the following fact, never in the annals 
of agricultutre :—Messts James and Richard Tillyer of 
Harmondsworth, in Middlesex, having recently tuken 
being ut alvanaods thelr anighbonte <pentanneunay re 
being far adv . ly re 
solved to.give them ONE Day's wask with their ive 
teams, to facilitate the process for wheat ; iv» 
between six and seven o'clock on Tuesday morning 
1125 teams, comprising 849 horses and.a yoke of 
xen, the property of Mr. Sherborn, attended by a pro- 
number of labourers assembled on farm. with 
every implement of huebandry requisite for the occasion. 
At seven o'clock the ploughmen eommenced their allotted 
awk ee work, upon a oe 
as within the ext: i time of six 
houss and » half: 


# halt. 
The whole 100 acres, skilfully ploughed ; 
¢ Of which 60 acres were sowed with wheat, 
‘ and 20 acres with taros, 
And the 80 acres harrowed and rolled. 
The whole was completed in a workmaulike manner; and 
it is particularly worthy of notice, that the first 20 ucreg 





were in one vr 





MADAME. CATALANI. 
(From an intelligeut Correspondent tn the ** Ttnes.”” 


a 
Madame Catalani lately gave a congert t Aixda-Cha. 
pelle, to not fewer than 900 people—~in the midet of em- 
perors, kings, princes, courtiers, and ministers. All did 
so much } « to her talent, that if it was 
| somnge to her talent, that if it was allowable 
lto censure honour, bestowed upon excellence of gpy 
|kind, I might say the attentions shown her were exges. 
i sive and extravagant. ‘lhe Russian minister, decorated 
| with his star, was her Cavalier servante, aad handed 
her to the elevated seat or throne, from which phe exerted 
lher powers. ‘I'he Princess of ‘Tour end Taxis saluted 
| her with rent aftbility; Prince Hardenberg was very 
attentive; and Lord Custlercagh, who was by her side, 
secmed more delighted than in Resering, fe one of Mr, 
Brongham's spev*'ves. _ At the of the coneert 
she sang God save the King with great animation—Lord 
1 Castle stood up, as is castomary in Kp ». but 
rest; she 
Frederick,” inatead of ** Great 





he hymn with ** Great 


Fecuurse, will havy tue cilect of preventing the recur- George,” our king. 
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Aoetry. 


GAME OF LIFE. 


=_—- 


se 








THE 


The life of man is but a gamr, 
However we may change the name ; 
What cutting-ot and cutling-in, 
What fears to lose, what hopes to win ; 
Shuffling, and sorting, and concealing 
With double games, and much misdealing ! 


First, till to higher games he wars, 
We find him pla ng at all-fiurs ; 
Arrxious to gain bis ittle stake, 

A rattle, 8 -plum, or cake ; 
And long ioefore his boyish head 
Has done with put the fool to bed. 


Youth's season soon the table changes, 
In higher circles then he ranges, 
With various partners prone to mix, 
And try who plays the mos? odd tricks; 
And many a point if right I ken, 
Is deeply scor’d against Lim then. 


Years of discretion bring him soon 
To that bewitching game vingt.un, 
When many a precious hour w spent 
Tn rashly trifling with content ; 
Doom'd still to find ili fortune such— 
A card too little or too much. 


At thirty years, perhaps he tries 
To gain.a matcimonial prize ; 
Then ‘tis Cassino to a utthe— 
First comes great Cass, and then comes /ittle, 


At sixty-five, alas! we see 
iis nore 4 is with infirmity ; 

Though great the odds, yet down they set, 
And his last game we'll call piguet ; 

Point quin quatorze against him turn, 

His run of luck ‘tis vain to mourn ; 

He yields to what appears allotted, 
Piguet and ducrvethe at length capotted ; 
His cards thrown up—by time outscor'd 


Death rushes in, and sweeps the board. 





There is a trac: of great rarity the British Museum, 
from which Suaxsreare is stated to: bave borrowed 
the pl t of * As you like it,” entitled “ Euphue's Gol- 
den Legacy,” by Thomas Lodge, a poet of the Eliza- 
bethan age, who was also the author of a great variety 
of valuable publications in prose, as well as verse. El- 
lis, in his ** Specimens ofthe Early English Poets,” tras 
given three of his poems from tue “ Pleasant Hestorir 

Glaucus and Soilla,” but bas omitted to mertion 
the following madrigal; the most beautiful, perhaps 
of all his compositions. The edition from which it is 
transcribed is believed to be untyue r— 


Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweete ; 

Now ‘with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feete. 


Within mive eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amid my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 

And yet he robs me of my rest. 


Strike | my lute=he tunes the string, 
He music plays, if I so sing; 

He lends me every living thing, 

Vet, cruel, he my heart doth sting. 


What if I beat the wanton boy 
8 bd many a rod, 
« will repay me with ann 
Because a God. tnd 
Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let thy bowre my busom be; 
O, Cupid, so thou pity me, 
T will not wish to part from thee. 


Da. HARDIE's PORTRAIT or SHAKSPLARE, 





—_—_—_—— 
( Extract of a Letter from Manchester.) 
—_> 

T have repeatedly seew Dr. Hardie's Picture, aud 
each time with increased admiration, It is undoubt. 
edly the work of one of the first artists of his day, 
and hav a spirit aud animation about it, which case 
it fay above the level of all the other purtraite of th 
inunortal bard, “They convey no more than a re. 
presentation of form—they exhibit the brow, and 
mouth, aud eyes of Shakspeare, but the inmagina- 
tiow which should bave been pictured on that brow, 
the fire which should bave shone from those eyes, 
the roguery which should have played on those lips, 
are all wanting ia them, and this picture has them 
all. 1t breathes with life, and speaks the languags 
of Shakspeare—the tow ix placid, yet imaginative 
—the eye is picreiog, yet beaming with the most 
amiable milduess—the mouth could have belonged 
to none but to Shakspeare, sod appears to have been 
recently uttering ove of bis Gueet concerts, The 
whole, in short, answers our ideas of the grentest 
poet that ever existed. Tt ts what a patater of kin- 
dred soul would have drawn fron imagination, 
had he endeavoured to produce a physioguomics, 
and charscte: tic picture, yet it cannot have bec 
the production of fauucy, for there is that harmuny 
of features which stamps it a portrait. These is 
besides, a considerable resemblance to the Chandos 
picture that was engraved by Vertue; to the por 
trait aftixed to Reia’s edition of Shaispecve'’s wor ka, 
as well as to the buet at Stratford, Tue resemblance 
is coough to prove that all were i tended to repr 
sent the sume persou, bot differ materially in excel 
lence, The others may be originals, but they ar 
comparatively of tuforior valoc, inasmuch as chu 
ractoy i wautiag vo all of (teu. La effect, it bas 
mach of the av of w Vand, ke, but witha wistur 
of the softucss of ‘Titian ate evidence that it be. 
lo ged to Ben Jonwsou ts this—-the portrait obviously 
appears to have at one time occupied the whole can 
vas, but the hack groun f has heen ca altered. as tk 
enclose the head ia a lorenge «held. which an eag! 
is carrylug aloft im (ear, tnaw Arobkc aque scroll, 
tthe bottow of iu: pictuwe, toe f Mowing Maes an 
insenibod Die beuuty of the (8 as to ae 
evidence that tafy woe wesltep by eu thee thas 


wotlee 


ipatiads of bis yasc, winds ane af reg. 









“« Hs thunders layde aside, beholde, 
Jove's fav'rite bride, now uncontroullede, 
Selecte ye gemme of humane race, 
And raise himme to th’ Empyreane space ; 
| Fitte station for his loftic soule, 
Whose piercinge eye surveyed the whole 
Of nature's vaste domayne, 
Chen on imagination’s aierie winge, , 
‘Toe worldes unsecine, thy ardente sou) could springe ; 
Deepe fraughte t’ enrich the nethere worlde — 
In support of the conclusion, that this was Jon- 
son's picture, the manner in which Shakspcare’s 
jname is wentioncd in lines upon the shield itself, in 
lold English characters, is strongly conclusive. No 
jone but Johnsun could with propriety have said “ my 
\Shakspeare.” The lines themselves are admirably 
jd seriptive :— 
** The nutte browne hair, the fronte serene, 
That placidde mouth, those smylinge eyne, 
Doe soon bewraye my Shakspeare’s meine.” 
| In Jouson’s elegiac lines to the memory of his 
friend, he uses the same pronoun my— 
| —— ‘Soul of the age, 
The applause ! delight! the wonder of our stage, 
My Slahespenre vise!” 
| Ja the following lines there is also a curious coin- 
jcidence of thought to that expressed in the scroll, 
as to the apotheosis of the bard :— 
Sweet swan of. Avon what a sight it were, 
To see thee in our water yet appear, 
And make those aad upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our Jamcs, 
But stay I see thee in the hemisphere, 
Advunced qnd mude a constellation there ! 
Shine forth, thou star of Poets, and with rage, 
| Or influencé, chide or cheer the drooping stage, 
| — hy thy flight from hence, hath mourned 
ike night. . 
And deopait addy, but for thy volumes light. 
Nov. 1618. « 








Biographical Ptices. 


EARLY LIFE OF SIR S. ROMILLY. 
a 
The family of this iMustrious man had becn closely 
and intimately connected, for more than a century, 
with whatever appertains to civil or religious liber- 
ty. By one side bis aucestors consisted of those per- 
|aecuted: men who, preferring conscience to affluence, 
in consequence the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz, were driven from France by Louis XIV. ata 
peyiod, when no longer alive cither to the love of jus- 
tice or of glory, his couch was surrounded by a mis- 
| tress and priests equally bigutted, and he consented, 
jin an evil hour, to the expulsion of the protestants. 
| by the other side he was connccted with the little re- 
| public of Geneva, which, uniting « love of freedom 
with an attachmeut tu the manual arts, becaine a 
| nodel of all that was amiable in society, until cruelly 
|swallowed up by the devouring despotism of imperial 
| France. Deriving little aid in his prospects iu life 
| from paternal assistance, Sir Samuel Romilly way be 
considered as the architect of bie own fortuuc, sari 
yj tating the examples of his great precursors, Hard. 
wicke, Kenyon, aed Ashburton. Like them too, he 
aBccted not to luok up to what depended merely on 
chance, and can be couferred by no merit of his own ; 
but with these he aspired to, and became the founder 





highest honour upon his memory. lo tracing the 
life of this great man, we should feel vo additional 
pleasure, in leaning upon great names, or resting, as 
the criterion of his merit, upon high birth, illustrions 
alliances, or ancient descent; but rather do we search 
for, and find, another inlet to respect, and a better 
claim to admirativn—persoual merit. His father, 
who was an ingenious man, of great eminence in his 
art (he was many years jeweller to the King, and re- 
sited in Broad-street), conferred op bim a good edu- 
cation; ull the rest had been atchieved by himself. 
Having been destined for the law, he was brought up 
expressly for that purpose Happening tu be piacey 
under a respectable gentleman in-the Six Clerk’s of- 
tice, the latter soun discovered that his pupil pussess- 
ed more thaw ordinary talents; and he accordingly 
advived young Romilly to enter bis name as member 
of one of the Juns of Court. This was a mere matte: 
of course, for the Apprixticii ad leyem, as the stu- 
deuts were formerly termed, were no longer subject 
tu mootings, and ny longer troubled with attending 
readings on ceytain abstruse statutes. Money then, 
as now, was the only thiug requisite; for with this, 
eny person of deceut character is sure of being ad- 
mitted to the bar; and without it, all the precision 
of a Baller, ull the integrity of a Pratt, and afl the 
perspicacious sagacity of a Mansfield, would prove 
unavailing. Mr, Romilly, accordingly, after keeping 
the usual number of terms, assumed the ti ‘urn. 





sown were exactly like those of every other barrister ; 
ut there was something under both that soon dis- 
tinguished him frum the rest of his competitors. It 
is admitted that in the law nothing cau be effected 
without industry—this he possessed in no commun 
degree , yct labour would be of but little avail with- 
out genius; this had been frequently and powerfully 
displayed by hira in @ great many instances, In the 
course of his forensic pursuits his conduct was pecu- 
lar to himself. He shunned those arts by which 
some men of profession introduce themselves to no- 
tice, and acquire meretricious celebrity. Amiable in 
us own natural disposifion, bis demcanour bore the 
jstamp of innate worth avd honour. We wish it had 
{beev possible to state the first suit in which Sir Sam- 
juetl Romilly was cogeae or at least that in which 
jhe first distinguished himself We remember, how. 
|: verthat about the year 1796 he acquired great ce- 
lebrity as the counsel fur Mr. Gale Joues, who was 
tried for sedition at the Warwick assizes. In the 
history of memorable men, a trifling eveut constitutes 
an epoch: and the biographer of Lord Coke has been 
coger to record, that his lordship evinced a promis 
of Res future celebrity in arguing the case of the cook 
jot the Inner Temple Without referring, to other 
jj efanees in which the carly dawns of geusus were ma. 
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sifested by Sir S. Romilly, it is sufficient for our pur- | 

rose tt state,that he dive. ted his attention to the Chan- 

‘ery bar, and soon-attained considerable emineuce in 
the slow but pretty-certain road to opulence—that of 
4 respectable equity draftsman. He also went the 
rmidiaud circuit, and his rising fortune beginuing to 
|be buzzed about, his practice augmented rapidly. Hi 
is a well known fact, that the late Marquis of Lans- 
dJowuwas not only himself a man of uncommon ta- 
lents and penetration, but endowed with a certain 
peculiar faculty of discovering these qualifications in 
This rare gift was particularly displayed at 
jan early period in the choice of bis associates, as the 
jnames and reputations of a Barre, a Baring, a Dun- 
ning, and other distinguished persons, willfully attest. 
Nor did his sagacity fail on the present occasion; for, 
many years since, Sir Samuel was selected by bis Lord. 
ship trom the crowd of young barristers, invited by 
him to his house, and admitted to his frieudship; ac- 
cordingly, during the long vacation, he was constant 
visitor at Bow Wood, the summer residence of that 
nobleman, and generally repaired thither in company 
with Mr. Jekyl, the present master in Chancery. 
Baving acquired those habits which usually promot: 
health and success in life, Mr. Romilly in Wiltshire 
as well as in town, was accustomed to rise early, and 
he was accordingly seen frequently by peep of day 
strolling among the groves which adorned that bean- 
ful and picturesque spot, just alluded to, sometimes 
contemplating the scene around him, but more fre- 
jquently with a book in his hand, in order to catch 
those moments for improvement which others too 
lutten waste in indolence.. It was there too he first 
isaw the amiable woman, whose lamented death has 
|heen the proximate cause of the sudden loss which 
'che country bas sustained in the person of this dis- 
tinguisbed man. She was then Miss Garbett, the 
danghter of a gentleman who had acted many years 
an secretary to Earl Shelburne, when a minister of 
state. In the niean time, a sudden indixposition of 
Mr Romilly, in addition to an ardent desire to visit 
foreigu countries, determined him ty make a tour on 
the continent. He accordingly passed through 
France, which then only began to display.revolution- 
ary symptoms, and spent some time at Geneva 
Thence he proceeded to Switzerland, which, at that 
period, enjoved a state of uninterrupted happiness; 
and tranquillity, ‘vith an, exception of some trifling 
disturbance in the Pays de Vaux, a country governed 
by the Bernese with a degree of rigour that after- 
wards proved fatal, not only to their Own liberties, 
but to those of all the Helvetic body. At length, 
after refreshing his mind by fureign travel, and ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the world, ‘he returned to 
England, and married Miss Garbett, 
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of, a fortune and of a reputation which reflect the |} 


slay and was called to the bar; his wig his stuff 


(Continued from our former Numbers.) 
— 


| 
| , TO THE EDITOR. 
|| Sm, 
| The note signed P. O. which, in your last 
paper, precedes the grammatical solution of your inge- 
nious little sentence containing so many thats, does n«- 
less credit to the profound grammatical skill of the 
author, than the analysis itself. | know not what “ re- 
ception this may “eet” with “from” P.O 
but 1 am sure that every grammarian who reads his 
note, will humbly acknow ge the superior skill with 
which he applies the figure ellipsis. If Ihad the pre 
sumption to differ in opinion from. so scientific a gram- 
marian, 1 would parse the sentence thus :— 
ist That—a conjunction. 
es That—a demonstrative pronoun, relating to 5d 
That. 
3d That—a substantive, not in the “ objective,” bu: 
in the nominative case, agreeing with the verb is.‘ I’ 
is certain that that that és properly yar sol If weask; 
which that? the intermediate part of the sentence in 
forms us, viz. the that which is follbwed by the that 
which the gentleman alludes to; or, in the energetic 
language of the original, that that—that that that that 
thet that gentleman alludes to follows. 
4th That—a relative pronoun. in the objective case. 
governed by the verb “ follows,” having for its ante 
cedent the 3d That. ; 
. hg That—a demonstrative pronotin referring to 6t! 
‘bat. 
6th That—a substantive, nominative to the verb fo! 
lows. ; ; 
7th That—a relative pronoun, objective case, go 
verned by “alludes to.” 
8th That—a demonstrative pronoun agreeing with 
‘“* gentleman.” 


To these of your readers who understand Latin, . 
can make the syntax perfectly intelligible, if you wili 
excuse a few barbarisms, and allow me merely (a ver) 
slight license) to confound the genders. If it were cor 
rectly Latinized, the translaation would present the 


no light on the subject, you may light a 
it; but in that case I shall curse you for a smoky fellow 
and while J deem it a burning née to make so light 
of my analysis, I'shall attribute its non-acceptance t: 
“need clouded capacity, and thus all the disgrace wil: 
ight on your own bead. 


bipe witl 








Yours, &c. L. P. 
» TO THE EDITOR. 
IR, 
\ Your dent P. O. is not quite cor. 
rect in his parsing of the String of Thats. The third 


that is evidently the nominative case of the verb is. 
The true meaning of the sentence is this :—Ie is cer- 


6 
tain that the that, which is followed by the that to] 


which that gentleman alludes, is properly applied. 
Respectfully yours, Q. 














Moles.—A gentleman who lives at Wrexham, and 
has some land by the side of the Dee, is frequently an- 
noyed by the presence of these vermin after the s. 
Observing the fresh earth where they have just entered, 
he makes a hole with his spade, then pouring water 
into it, the moles come out, and be destroys them. 








I should be glad to see a solution im the next publ, 
| cation of tee dddiianneg. Yours, &&c. dey 


‘abiguit he original. ’ 
ron 4 np ¥ 4 6 7 Mas. Fry, THE Feware HOwagn.—A Frived,, 
Certym est ut ille, i¢—quem ifle id sequitur, quem who has tly pointed out the matchless exe ook 
jeitat is homo recte appitestur. + = eh ee 
If you vainly imagine that this little note will throw 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Thelines quoted by your correspondent ¥ 
appears to be a parody on the line 

Queesivit corto lucem, ingemuttque reposta, 
and certainly a very happy one, and very applicable 
the occasion; but from the manner in which‘he h, 
expressed himself, one might be apt to imagine that ¢ 
line was, exactly as communicated to him by his ¢ly, 
sical friend, to be found in the Roman.author. v 


° e 


Sia, 





ay | 


TO 





-—.- ps - 
R. 


THE EDITO 


” Should the following enigma be deemed 
of acorner in your valuable miscellany, the insert 
will much oblige Yours, &c. 

Seel-street, Oct. 25, 1818. Aree 





A certain man met two others in a wilderness 
he could obtain no food ; he found, however, that ¢ 
one of the he met had two penny loaves, inj 
the other three ; he offered them ‘5s. to partake 
them, and when the repast was finished, pursued hiy 
journey. Now the two men disagreed about the divi, 
sion of the money. Hé who had two lodves requite 
half, as he had let the stranger have an equal share of 
his whole, and the other had done no more: the othe 
objected, on the ground that he bad three logves, api) 
ought ¢o have’ 3s. and ‘his companion, ‘who had tay 
loaves, 2s. Being unatle tv decide the nietter, t 
appealed to a Jadge, renowned for his penetration ; 
deerced that be who had three losvesshould receive 4, 
and he who had two, the remédining shilling. Now, 
was the decision equitable, and dp what principle ? 








GENEALOGICAL PUZZLE: 
— 
FOR THE bk 11,4. LDOSCOPE. 


There are now living 1n the neighbourhood.of Wresi 
ham, two meo, with their two wives.and two sen, 
who stand thus related :— 

. “ The two men are each other's fathers and 
their wives’ tathers and husbands, and their onde’ } 
fathers and grandfathers. The women are the 

dren’s mothers and sisters; and they boys are u 
to cach other; and all without the least incest.” 








AREA, 
THE COTTON TRADE. 


An annual statement, lately published, shows that 
nearly ‘400,000 bags of cotton were consumed in “Ss 
being jth of the’ 

000 








1817; aaah nth ye , ig 
uantity, to be spun exportation.—-350, 
legs manufactured in 1817, estimated at the moderate! 
av of £20 each, c i 
stated in the House of Commons, that cotton, by 
facture, is quadrupled in value. , Total value .in 1817, , 
notincluding thecotton yarn for exportation, £: , 
During the year 1817, 1000 bags a week were 
tured more than ‘in 1816. Say 50,000 bags at : 
£1,000,000. Quadrupled in value, by manufscure, 
gives an increase of in 1617, £4,000,000, The 
stock on hand, December 31, 1817, amounted to 114,000 
bags at £20 each, £2,000,000 
According ying L.inempool Teed List, pet 
ton on hand » 1818, is augmented t0'17 
at £20 each, £8,400,000. 


The Dandy Stakes at the C of Kildare, on the 
> Jemnang were appropriately won by Whaicbone beating 
tom. ’ 


The celebrated English actor, Kemble, is now at Tou 
louse. One of the ae of that town has published 
8 prose translation of the ode addressed to this great th. 
gedian, at the farewell dinner, by the poet Campbell. 

To prevent the spread of fever, the following’ 
label, printed, is posted he totn ol evel heal 
in th fw pao Glasgow y=" Infectious fever in thi 

w Tadd 


Vagrants.— Rirmin t.<—-In con ce of the y 
increase of idle from’ all q we’ are’ 
sired to state, that it is the intention of the 
to direct that a search be made, which will be 


by an order that all male vagrants be publicly 
and to their parishes, the practice of t 
county 

















them (at a great expense td the town and 
not having been found to answer the 


A fattering -Apolog: N in’ Dretta 
In company lately wee: lmrarhed of an active and bese 
volent individual, that he was very careless of his pers’ 
and dress; to which.a friend replied,. ** that if he wa 
habitually negligent in his mode of DRESSING 
it was because his time was so much occupied is 
DRESSING others.” . 


Co Correspondents, 











Kaleidoscope, will find @ very copious a Oe 


subject, in our number, 
« Philanthropiat. me “a 


We shall appropriate an place to the favour é 
Ce ede in use Malcdlactpe or the 
for the latter of which it appears to us more 

We trust our ndent will concede to us 
aC gi ge 
A SUBSCRIRER is informed that we will attend to bis 
notice of the furmer communication of his friend [1- 
VENI, previously to owr next publication. 


CyRUs is requested to send a solution. 


VeRBosus—N. P.B—w—A Suppcanisen—L.—B- 

W. H. are not lost sight of. ver 

We thank W. H. for his favour, which shell appear i# 
our next. 

- * eT 
Printed, published, and sold 
By EGRWiON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 

Sold also by Mesure, Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Caale 
Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street ; Mr. 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Strect; and Mr. John Smith, 
No. 5y, Gerwrd Street, for ready money only. 
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